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THE LIGHT OF ETERNITY. 


NESTLED among the mountains, in the north of France, 
was a pleasant valley. The heights which shut it in seemed to 
bend protectingly over it, yet not so far as to cast too sombre 
shadows, and the profound gloom of their dense and far- 
sweeping foliage contrasted finely with the thick greensward, 


where many a fair blossom opened its bosom to the sun, and 
playful lambs dotted the rich verdure like new fallen snow. 
The forest music blended with the voice of streams and the 
hum of the bee, while, sometimes, and not unpleasantly, there 
came to the ear the sound of the woodman’s axe, the sharp 
ringing of the hammer upon the anvil, the call of the husband- 
man to his toiling oxen, or snatches of songs lustily trolled by 
some light-hearted shepherd boy. 

At the time of which I write it was June, lovely June, the 
beautiful month of roses. Unlike the season generally, it was 
very dry, and with the simplicity and trust of children, the 
peasants had prayed in their cottages for rain. Morning and 
evening and at midday their petitions went up to the Great Fa- 
ther. Nor did they ascend in.vain. A little cloud rose in the 
south, slowly it spread its wings, deepened its sable mantle, 
gathered size and denseness until it discharged its moisture 
over the valley, then broke up and disappeared, leaving a 
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great joy behind it. Again those pious ones knelt, but the low, 
beseeching tones were exchanged for those of praise and 
thanksgiving ; while the earth robed herself in more glowing 
hues, the violet unlocked her cells of perfume, the grasses rais- 
ed their drooping heads, and tears of gratitude stood on the 
tinted leaves.—O ! beautiful hour, when man forgetting the 
material and the gross, claims his birthright, and soars up- 
ward to heaven! Beautiful moment, when, true to his origin 
and his destiny, he is once more joined in spiritual affinity with 
all-rejoicing Nature ! 

Deeply shaded by spreading oaks stood the dwelling of the 
Patriarch. It was rudely built and without paint or whitewash, 
but a drapery of luxuriant vines hung from its low eaves, and 
beneath them were wild roses kissing their softer sisters of 
Damascus and Burgundy. Many a bird had been lured to that 
quiet home, and, year by year, returned with the genial 
spring to the mossy roof and open window. A gravel path 
led to it through a small garden well stocked with vegetables 
and herbs, the good mother’s simpie medicines. Smiling as 
its appearance was without, still more inviting was it within. 
For there were venerable age, and courageous manhood, and 
high-hearted youth, and.gleeful infancy. It was a loving and 
happy family ; and the father at his labor frequently turned 
his eye towards the cottage, and then glanced at the sun, as if 
counting the hours of separation ; while his boys bent them to 
their tasks, and then returned loaded with gifts of the freshest 
flowers and the ripest berries. The mother welcomed them at 
the door. Industrious, vigilant, yet meekly patient, she had an 
eye and hand for each, while her daughter eagerly sought some 
opportunity for service, and the prattler of three summers had 
thus early learned to lisp a kind word to the dear ones as 
they drew together. Among them sat the old man, the Patri- 
arch, encouraging and instructing, and ever and anon touching 
some chord, which, but for him, would not have vibrated on 
earth. 

A noble old man he was, albeit he had little of mere book 
lore, and had toiled hardily and eaten scantily to earn where- 
withal to make the close of his days easy. Three score years 
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before he had been a gentle boy, thoughtful and meek, looking 
into his own heart and then abroad on Nature, until there were 
bora within him a consciousness of something higher, and as- 
pirations which he himself scarcely understood. Then he 
questioned the woods, he clasped the great trees, he laid his 
aching head on the cool turf, he gazed with a longing eye into 
the crystal waters. Yet he wasstill unsatisfied, for Nature, while 
she imparts an intense yearning for spiritual knowledge, can 
speak of the true life only in whispers. 

But when was the sincere inquirer left to grope long in 
darkness? Providence placed in his hands a Bible. He retrod 
his favorite haunts, and read its pages beneath every tall tree 
to which his heart had grown, and in every pleasant spot where 
his enthusiasm had been kindled, his desires been chastened, 
or his tumultuous feelings hushed by the holy calm. The 
spirit of God taught him. It pervaded the sacred volume, de- 
veloping every truth and clearing up all the awful mysteries 
which it is given to man to know. At first he was too awe- 
struck for words, but, when a long, steady gaze had ‘accustom- 
ed the eye of his soul to the radiance, his pent up feelings 
burst from him in the shout, which went clear and high through 
the forest temple, ‘* For me, also, Christ hath died.” 

Then the future assumed for him an aspect of surpassing 
beauty, for, could he not make known to others that which 
he had himself learned? Might not the glory, which fell 
so full on him, light also the pathway of some other being, 
straying, as he had been, in an uncertain twilight ? 

It cost him a struggle to lay aside old forms. He was so 
mild, he so clung to all that had been dear in childhood. Yet 
the “ still small voice” was ever in his ear, strong, unutterable 
love was in his heart, and, while “ the dew of his youth” was 
yet upon him, he had gathered many hearers in the dells of 
his native valley. 

More than three score and ten years he had now numbered, 
but he had been so tranquil, so full of undoubting faith and 
all-embracing charity, that time had lain his hand reverently 
upon him, and, though he had silvered his hair, had left un- 
touched his high, calm brow, and had feared to steal the ex- 
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pression of cheerful acquiescence which seemed not to belong 
to any one feature, or even to all of them, but, rather to 
emanate from and float around them. 

Two great afflictions he had experienced. His wife’s grave 
lay scarce a stone’s throw from his window, but he could not 
see the simple slab, weekly ornamented with flowers, for, 
he had become blind. Yet these sorrows had lost their bitter- 
ness because he looked above and beyond them, and, like fine 
musical discords, which increase instead of lessening the har- 
mony, so did they, by perfecting his piety, add to, rather than 
diminish, the exceeding beauty of his life. 

He had been refreshed by the rain. As he listened to its 
pattering on the rose leaves he remembered how it used to 
come down on the low roof of the little room where he slept 
when a boy, and how it ran off, drop by drop, almost solemn- 
ly in its regular and measured fall. Slumber stole over him, 
and when he was aroused it was time for his evening devotions. 
These, when the weather was good, he performed in the open 
air, for, though he could not see, yet he said that every flow- 
er scent that was wafted past him to heaven, carried his 
own thoughts thither also, and that now, when the fire of his 
life was burning low, and his mind occasionally wandered 
from the one great topic, he would fain avail himself of the 
many voices without to rekindle something of his old enthu- 
siasm, and to call into being all holy emotions. 

He was just rising to go out when the elder of his grand- 
children opened the door, and said, as she took his hand, 
“The sun is far down, grandfather, and the air is very sweet, 
and I have placed the arm-chair with the Bible and the stool 
by the little wicker gate; there are so many blossoms there, 
and, beside, the grass is wet by the grave.” 

It was a pleasure, not a task, to do this, but the old man 
looked very grateful, and, smoothing her hair, he said, “* God 
bless you, my darling!” for his heart was full. Then they 
went out, and the girl placed some violets in his bosom, and 
then sat down upon the stool and began to read. 

A beautiful custom prevailed in the valley. The children 
left the schoolhouse together singing a hymn, written for the 
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purpose, containing as many verses as there were dwellings ; 
before each of which one verse was sung. Many childish 
voices swelled the music at first, but it grew fainter as the 
group was lessened, until the tones of the last little one, singing 
alone at his own cottage, were unheard by all save the inmates. 

Marie had just pronounced the words, “ In him was life ; and 
the life was the light of men,” when her grandfather motioned 
her to pause, that he might listen to the children’s hymn; now 
so distinct that he could almost catch the words, and now, as 
they descended from the upland, dying almost away. The 
youthful band came nearer and nearer, then paused, as was 
their custom, before the gate. But, suddenly, the placid air of ” 
the Patriarch yielded to an expression of bitter sorrow. He 
recognized the voice of his youngest grandchild, the youngling 
of the flock, the petted one whom he had never seen. For 
the first time he felt an earnest longing, an almost passionate 
desire to look once upon his face. He was dearer to him 
than his other grandchildren, for they approached each other 
more nearly. ‘The one was but just from God, the other about 
to return to Him. The one was not yet soiled by contact with 
the world, the other had been kept pure by his unchanging 
trust. In their different, yet similar childhood, they were join- 
ed in intimate communion, and almost forgot the years that 
lay between them. It was a moment of intense agony, arid 
the old man covered his face and wept. 

The child would have sprung to his grandfather’s bosom, 
would have played with his white locks, have lain his hand 
caressingly upon his cheek, but, fearing to disturb him, he 
passed quietly to the house. 

Marie was silent at first, then she whispered, “‘ Grandfather, © 
shall I read ?” 

He did not hear, and she asked again, “‘ Grandfather, shall I 
read ?” 

Still he did not answer, and she gazed tearfully at him while 
he prayed, at first aloud, then more low, then only his lips 
moved. Gradually he recovered his usual calmness, and he 
would have motioned her to proceed but he became conscious 
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of a mild, spiritual light, a tremulous motion in the air, and 
caught the first faint tones of a heaven born melody. The 
light became more brilliant, yet still mellow and subdued. 
His lips parted, he strained his ear, he lent his whole sou] to 
the music, so noble, so triumphant, yet so exquisitely sweet. 
He did not fear. He had too often held communion with hea- 
ven to dread aught from thence. He doubted not, questioned 
not the voiceful mystery. The prelude, if so it might be 
termed, ceased, and there fell, not on his ear, but on his heart, 
softly and soothingly, the words, “ Thou hast still the Light of 
Eternity.” It was repeated again and again, and then the 
same melody swelled out and died away, the light faded, and 
the old man knew he had heard the harpings of angels. 

He took the Bible from his grandchild and folded it to his 
breast, and he felt no sorrow for the earthly light which 
was lost to him, since there shone about him with such efful- 
gence the Light of Eternity. M. G. S. 





BELIEF IN RETRIBUTION. 


WE have just heard that an intelligent and liberal man, not 
himself a Unitarian, yet connected with Unitarians and friend- 
ly, declared and insisted that they did not believe in Retribu- 
tion. He said he had often heard them preach and read their 
writings, and he considered them all Universalists, holding no 
doctrine of future punishment. We have so often heard this 
as a general rumor, and ignorant or intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, that we have ceased to trouble ourselves about it. But 
when it comes as a grave assertion, from one professing to know 
us and to have no prejudices, and one who has some reverence 
for the law, “‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness,” we stop to 
think of it, and ask how it is. What is the fact, what ground 
is there for such an assertion, or how could it be made without 
ground ? 

The fact is, that Unitarians do believe in retribution, so firm- 
ly, so uniformly, so seriously, that we feel actually foolish in 
making the statement. It is as if we should say, We do be- 
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lieve in religion. Why, we have never had an idea of reli- 
gion separate from retribution. They are as closely connect- 
ed in our minds as cause and effect. We have lived among 
Unitarians from infancy, we have heard them talk and preach, 
we have read something from them every week, if not every 
day of our lives to middle-age, and we never heard or saw one 
doubt expressed, one question raised, by any of them, on this 
subject. Of course we speak of the fact of retribution, belief 
in a state of future punishment and misery, as well as future 
happiness. As to the mode, the measure, the duration of pun- 
ishment hereafter, there are differences of opinion among us, as 
there undoubtedly are among reflecting and independent Chris-- 
tians of every name. Even where they subscribe to the same doc- 
trine and repeat the same words, ask them to explain, and you 
will find a difference. Unitarians probably are as united on this 
subject, as any denomination. They all believe, that“ God will 
render to every man according to his deeds.” “* Whatever a man 
soweth, that shall be also reap.” This is the great law. This is 
the righteous recompense. This is the eternal principle of God’s 
moral government, and man’s accountableness. Virtue and 
happiness, vice and misery, are indissolubly bound together. 
We can form no conception of the place, the time or the way, 
in which even the Omnipotent can sunder them. And the 
longer man lives, and the more he knows of himself and trusts 
in God, the more he will see their connexion, and feel their 
reciprocal, natural, necessary influence. That the sinner can 
cease to suffer, while he continues a sinner, though it be for 
ages and eternity, we see no reason to believe, and have no ca- 
pacity of understanding. Whether any man will continue a 
sinner eternally,is more than we assert, because it is more 
than we know, and more than any one knows. But nei- 
ther do we know the contrary. We see not how any one can 
be compelled to cease from sin, any more than he can be com- 
pelled to sin. Both involve an absurdity. Sin is voluntary, and 
always must be ; an accountable being is free, and always must 
be. What influences there will be lrereafter, which there are 
not here, to affect our choice and make it holy, what opportu- 
nity or probability there will be of repentance and conversion 
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to the obdurate soul which lived and died in sin, is more 
than is revealed. We certainly have no right to hold out the 
assurance of future repentance, and we never do. We use 
the words of Scripture, and attempt not to go beyond. We 
hope that all men will be brought to repentance, holiness and 
happiness, in the coming ages. We know that all men will 
be as happy as they deserve to be, and as wretched as they 
deserve to be, in degree and in duration. ‘These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 

But we intended only to declare our faith, not now to de- 
fine it. We are ready to define it, and have defined it often. 
No one can be very conversant with Unitarian sermons and 
tracts, who has not seen our views of sin and retribution. Let 
any one point to more serious, more searching, more startling 
or awful truths, on this point, than are presented by Dewey in 
his first printed volume. And yet, while we have heard many 
speak of the power and fearfulness of his views, we never 
heard one Unitarian express his disbelief or doubt of them. 

So much for the fact. What then could cause the opinion 
which we named in the beginning, or how can we account for 
the assertion, by an intelligent and honest man, that Unitarians 
do not believe in retribution? Should we own ourselves un- 
able to answer, we suppose it would not condemn us. We 
feel no obligation to explain or understand all the opinions 
formed, or assertions made, about ourselves or our faith. Such 
an obligation or attempt would leave little space for any 
thing else, for some ages. Few things perplex us more, 
on this very principle of just retribution, than the account 
that some will have to render, for their own opinions and feel- 
ings towards those who differ from them. We fear much less 
the consequences of involuntary error and unconscious here- 
sies, on the future condition, than of hasty and harsh judgment, 
wilful or careless misrepresentation, unkind thoughts and evil 
words. “These are the things that ye shall do ; speak ye every 
man the truth to his neighbour; execute the judgment of truth 
and peace in your gates: and let none of you imagine evil in 
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your hearts against his neighbour ; and love no false oaths ; for 
all these are things that I hate, saith the Lord.” 

We know of but one way, in which an inquiring and honest 
man can come to the conclusion intimated. It is by going 
occasionally to hear Unitarians preach, and not happening to 
hear them on this particular subject, nor hearing them talk much 
about it. Now without showing how unfair and wrong is such 
a mode of judging, we will frankly own, that in our opinion 
Unitarians do not preach enough on this subject. We cannot 
of course tell precisely how much they do preach upon it, di- 
rectly or indirectly. We believe it is implied or supposed in 
most of their preaching. But is it brought out as frequently - 
and distinctly, as its importance and our nature demand? Do 
we use it as much as men need? Do we hear it as much as 
our own good requires? Do we keep before the probationer 
the tremendous consequences, it may be eternal consequences, 
of conduct and character? Do we show men how far they are 
accountable for their belief, thoughts, words, habits, actions, 
influence and life? Do we so reason of righteousness, tempe- 
trance, and judgment to come, as to make, not the sinner only, 
but the thoughtless and indifferent and unbelieving, tremble ? 

We ask, not in reproof, not as asserting, still less as forgetting 
the discriminations to be made, the good and evil of different 
courses. Of these we may say something hereafter, unless 
some one else will do it. At present we can only give this 
brief hint. E. B. H. 





AN ANCIENT INCIDENT, AND ITS LESSON. 


To a person in any degree familiar with the writings of the 
Old Testament, nothing is more striking than the life-like 
delineations of character, or descriptions of scenes and events, 
which it contains. Whether it be because of the importance 
of the truths communicated, the singular force and eloquence 
with which they are delivered ; or whether it is owing to the 
fact that they are inspired by God, or to all of these causes 
combined, certain it is, that they present to the attentive reader 
topics for thought and inquiry of the greatest interest. 
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It is another characteristic of these writings, that although 
they do not convey to us in set terms and phrases, the moral 
of a narrative, or the lesson to be learned from the experience 
of men who lived thousands of years since,—so that from a 
hasty perusal one almost wonders what has made it worthy of 
preservation,—still by reading and re-reading, we at length 
discover that it has a moral ; that beneath and beyond the mere 
letter that killeth, there is a spirit that giveth life, something 
either of hope and encouragement, or of warning, or example, 
calculated to affect the heart and the life of any-one disposed to 
ponder well its meaning. 

Of such a character is the narrative relating to the prophet 
who cried against the altar of Bethel. It commences abruptly, 
but in a way to interest us at once, and to enlist our feelings 
and sympathies in behalf of the bold reformer who should dare 
to rebuke openly the idolatrous practices of the age. Of his 
birthplace and education we know no more than that he came 
from Judah. If we ask to what mother in Israel had been 
confided his early training, we ask in vain, for on this point 
the history is silent. We may indeed suppose that he was 
brought up in the school of the prophets or the courts of the 
temple, or that, like David, he was reared in solitude, where 
he derived from the fresh and ever-varying teachings of nature, 
added to his other means of religious knowledge, such intima- 
tions of the being and perfections of the one true God, as 
should make him the fit recipient of a divine inspiration, ena- 
bling him to foresee events lying in the far distant future, and 
leading him forth to speak with a prophet’s zeal and energy, 
whether men would hear or whether they would forbear. 

Be this as it may, his first appearance to us is before the altar 
of Bethel, in all the strength of courageous manhood, reprov- 
ing the minions of idolatry, while the shattered remnant of the 
altar, its strewn ashes, and the withered hand that was raised 
against him, attest the presence of the Divinity that moved and 
spake in him. Awed by that presence and the miraculous 
power attending it, the haughty Jeroboam himself entreats the 
man of God that the lifeless limb may be restored to him sound 
again. The prayer is granted, and now the arm which was 
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so lately raised in anger is stretched forth in greeting, and the 
prophet is invited to be a guest at the king’s table, with the 
tempting promise of a reward for the deed of healing perform- 
ed by him. Faithful thus far, and spurning alike the hospitality 
and the gold of the hardened prince, he sets his face again 
towards the hills of Judea, by another route, leaving it to the 
calves of Bethel and their stupid worshippers to rebuild as best 
they may their broken altar, and kindle again its polluting fires. 

Twice has he been tempted, and twice has he come off 
victorious. Mammon has offered him of his golden dust, and 
Pleasure her sensual cups; but he has yielded to neither; and 
as he takes his solitary but joyful way homeward, the thought 
of conscious rectitude doubtless inspires with fresh vigor his 
whole frame, and gives firmness and elasticity to every step. 

But another trial awaits him. It isa long and weary way. 
The sun is out in his meridian strength, and as he toils onward 
he almost faints beneath his burning rays. At length he 
comes to an oak, standing green and vigorous in the midst of 
the arid plain, with outstretched arms as if to invite the way- 
farer to rest beneath its shade, Here he thinks he may stop 
and refresh himself awhile securely, and pursue his journey 
again when the noontide heat has passed. Why may he not 
rest? He has delivered his message, and borne testimony the 
most ample against the idol-worship of those to whom he was 
sent. True enough; but alas for him! he is resting before 
his work is done ; and has he forgotten that the tempter is with 
him still? Here in inglorious repose he is found by one who 
has come from the city in search of him, and who asks him to 
return and eat bread with him. He still resists the temptation, 
telling the old man that he is forbidden by the word of the 
Lord to eat bread or drink water in that place. But says the 
other, “1 am a prophet as thou art, and an angel spake to me 
by the word of the Lord, saying, Bring him back that he may 
eat bread and drink water with thee.” Admitting the truth of 
his assertion without the shadow of a proof, he yields to the 
solicitation, and pays the forfeit of his disobedience by a pre- 
mature death. Satan has transformed himself into an angel of 
light, and thou, O man of God, art undone. 
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Doubtless the first and most obvious intention of the writer 
in this narrative, was to record a prophecy which had its fulfil- 
ment many years after it was uttered; but it also suggests 
other thoughts worthy of some consideration. If it has a word 
of warning or encouragement, it may be well to find it out. 

Mourning for the sad fate of one who commenced his career 
with so much promise, and ready to cry out as did the old 
prophet at his burial, “ Alas, my brother!” we cannot help 
asking ourselves why it was that he suffered so severely. We 
are apt to imagine that his fault was a venial one, inasmuch as 
he was deceived by one who professed to speak to him by the 
word of the Lord. But then we are to remember that this 
same prophet had the fullest evidence that God had indeed 
spoken to him. ‘The destruction of the altar, with the atten- 
dant circumstances, was the visible and outward sign of the 
inward revelation, and with such a proof that God had spoken 
to him, he had no right to listen to the counsels of another dis- 
suading him from his own convictions of duty. 

Here, then, is the lesson we are to learn,—faithfulness to 
our own convictions, whether of truth or of duty ; fidelity to 
conscience :—a lesson applicable to all time and suited to eve- 
ry individual of whatever age, condition or circumstance in 
life. For God as truly speaks to man through this living oracle 
in his breast, as he did by dreams and visions, thousands of 
years ago; and in as far as this voice is heard it is no more to 
be slighted in the one case than in the other. 

Although it may not fall within our prerogative to give here 
the word of exhortation, it will perhaps do no harm to present 
one or two illustrations of our subject. With regard to matters 
of faith, take the case of one who has been brought up, sur- 
rounded by the forms of religion without having ever felt its 
power. Some point of doctrine is presented to his mind in such 
a way as to engage his attention, and it immediately opens to 
him a new field of inquiry. His interest increases ; one after 
another the dormant affections are roused and brought into full 
and harmonious exercise, and at length he stands forth in all 
the power of a renewed and spiritual life. Now if he has ex- 
amined the foundation of his faith, and is persuaded that to his 
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particular form of it he owes his present joy and peace, it be- 
comes a matter of conscience with him to cherish it, and on 
no account to listen to the words of those who would endeavor 
to lead him back to a land of idols, where spiritual death would 
be sure to follow. 

So too in regard to matters of duty, there must be the same 
deference to the inward monitor ; and if one comes to us pre- 
tending to speak in the name of the Lord, and telling us that 
we are too strict in certain things, that there are some amiable 
weaknesses and fashionable follies as they are called, which 
even Christians are allowed to wink at, if not to practise,—we 
are at liberty, nay it is our duty, to demand of him the authori- . 
ty on which he speaks, before we follow his counsels or believe 
his words. The man who listens to the dictates of conscience 
has the best of proofs that God has spoken to him, since he is 
in possession of a peace which others know not of, and should 
he hear to any other voice he stands in the condemnation of 
the prophet, and is subject to a penalty as fearful as his. 

Another thought suggested by the narrative, is the necessity 
of continual action in the cause of benevolence, virtue and re- 
ligion, as long as we live. Quite another idea, that of rest, is 
often entertained by those who seem not to know that a state 
of repose and inaction brings with it, many times, trials too 
heavy to be borne; and that not unfrequently the individual 
who has obtained the promised boon is obliged to resort to 
active life again to throw off the intolerable load that oppresses 
him. The man of pleasure, or of business, may as well hope 
for rest as for any other mere earthly good ; for in any case it 
will end in disappointment; but let not a Christian indulge in 
any such idle fancy as this. It is a state as insecure as igno- 
ble. It is while men sleep that the enemy sows his tares. It 
was when David found time for rest that he fell. It was not 
until after the temple was built, and he was at leisure, that the 
heart of Solomon was corrupted, nor was it until the man of 
God_had turned aside to refresh himself under the oak, that 
temptation became strong enough to lead him from the straight- 
forward path of virtue. T. G. H. 
VOL. I. 35 
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PRACTICAL PREACHING. 


A SERMON, BY REV. EZRA S. GANNETT, D. D. 


Luxe x. 28. This do, and thou shalt live. 


A vEsIR: is often expressed for more practical preaching. 
Many persons wish to hear no other. They manifest a distaste 
for doctrinal discussion, and even for the exposition of doc- 
trine from the pulpit. Plain, practical preaching is what they 
ask for. 

I have sometimes doubted whether all such persons under- 
stand precisely what it is they demand, to take the place of 
every thing else. I have questioned whether their notions of 
practical preaching were exactly what the expression seems 
to me to denote. I may be in error in ascribing to them such 
a misapprehension of its import, or my own conception of its 
meaning may be incorrect. But J think it will not be an un- 
profitable use of our time this morning, to consider what is 
practical preaching. 

I begin my explanation of its character by remarking that 
the language to which I have referred, as it is used by some 
persons, contains a fallacy, which would not be overlooked by 
one who properly considered his words. They ‘ do not wish for 
doctrinal preaching,’ they desire that only ‘ which is practical.’ 
But how is it possible to have practical preaching without doc- 
trinal? ~The whole foundation of practical preaching is doc- 
trine. If by this phrase be meant the inculcation of what a 
man should do or what he should be, if it mean preaching 
about the life or the character—and some such meaning 
doubtless is intended—it is impossible to proceed a single step 
without doctrine. Upon what ground can you urge a man to 
lead one kind of life or to acquire one sort of character rather 
than another, except on the ground of certain spiritual or reli- 
gious truths—and what are these but doctrines? How can 
you inculcate the most obvious duties of the religious life with- 
out a recognition of certain articles of faith, which constitute 
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the support of the religious life? For example, how can we 
entreat or enjoin upon a man to love God, unless not only the 
truth of the Divine existence, but many other truths respecting 
his character, providence and moral government, be admitted 
alike by the speaker and the hearer? There must be a har- 
mony of belief between them, or the exhortation of the preach- 
er will have no other effect than that of an argument based on 
premises the correctness of which is denied. How can we 
implore men to live by the teaching and example of Christ, 
unless they, with us, admit the authority of Christ’s teaching 
and the excellence of his character ?—and both these are points 
of doctrine. How, in a word, can we recommend any course - 
of conduct, unless we and they whom we address be agreed 
upon the great spiritual facts from a belief in which such a 
course of conduct must take its commencement ?—and these 
facts are nothing but the doctrines of religion. Practical 
preaching which should exclude doctrine, I apprehend, would 
be very much like a stream of water without any channel to 
flow in. Whether the one be more a phantom than the other, 
I may leave to you, my friends, to decide. 

It will be said however, that there is no objection to such 
doctrines as are universally admitted by Christians. Be it so. 
But then do not condemn doctrinal preaching; for a sermon 
respecting the paternal character of God, or the connexion 
which, in his moral government, is established between obedi- 
ence and happiness, is as truly a doctrinal sermon, as a dis- 
course upon the Trinity or the Atonement. And let it be 
remembered, that upon these common articles of faith, which, 
it is said, every body believes, there is a great difference of 
conception, and a great want also of accurate thought, which it 
is the office, and should be one of the aims, of the pulpit to en- 
lighten and reconcile; for else its exhortations will fall with 
comparative inefficacy upon the minds whose sympathies they 
solicit. : 

It is these controverted points, now, we shall be told, which 
it is the wish of those whom I| have quoted to exclude from the 
instructions of the sanctuary. But have they no connexion with 
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the life and the character? Will not the tone and sentiment 
of practical preaching be affected by the views which shall be 
held on these points? Do not the ideas, for instance, which 
men connect with the words atonement,$justification, faith, re- 
tribution, determine the aspect under which God and Christ 
and duty are presented to their minds? Will not the power 
which the cross shall have over our sensibilities, and our con- 
sciences, depend very much upon the view we take of the 
sufferings of our Lord? I think we can give but one reply to 
these questions. Even disputed doctrines, then, should some- 
times enter into the discourses of the pulpit, for the sake of 
their influence upon the development of the spiritual life. 

But they need not be treated in a controversial way, it will 
be urged. Certainly they need not. I do not say, however, 
that they should never be brought forward in this way, for I 
believe it is best, in view of the religious improvement of the 
hearers, that opposing tenets should sometimes be compared, 
and their respective claims be examined. But let me now 
concede this point, and admit that controversial preaching is 
always wrong, in whatever temper it be conducted. Con- 
troversial preaching is only one kind of doctrinal preaching, 
and certainly, I allow, not the best kind. A word of controver- 
sy might never be spoken, and yet a great amount of doctrinal 
statement and doctrinal discussion be given from the pulpit. 
This is a distinction not sufficiently regarded; and it is the 
confusion of ideas with some persons, and the excessive dread 
of others lest a doctrinal discourse should run out into con- 
troversy, which helps to sustain the demand for exclusively 
practical preaching—or for that which, while it is called prac- 
tical, is itself impracticable, impossible. 

I have been the more anxious to expose the fallacy that 
lurks under the expression which I have noticed, because the 
restriction under which it would place the pulpit would be as 
injurious to the congregation as it must be irksome and intolera- 
ble to the minister. Let us now recur to the question, What 
is practical preaching? So far is it from excluding doctrine, 
we have seen, that it must rest upon doctrine as its only basis. 
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On this point I need say no more; but will attempt to give 
a farther and still more direct reply to the question. 

And for the materials of the reply I shall go to the passage 
in our Lord’s history, from which our text is taken, for there 
we have an example, as it seems to me, of truly practical 
preaching. A certain lawyer, whose business it was to ex- 
pound the Law of Moses and settle questions of casuistry 
that arose under that Law, approached Jesus with a question 
with which he hoped to embarrass him, ‘“ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?” Jesus turns him back to the book which 
it was his office to explain. ‘* What is written in the Law ? 
How readest thou?” The lawyer, involved in the very dilem- — 
ma in which he had expected to place Jesus, was obliged to 
give a true answer :—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” And 
Jesus said unto him, “Thou hast answered right. This do, 
and thou shalt live.” But he, defeated in his purpose of 
entrapping Jesus by his first inquiry and unwilling to relinquish 
the object for which he had sought him, desirous also tc miti- 
gate the severity of the judgment which he felt might be drawn 
against himself from the words which he had repeated, pro- 
pounds another question—‘ And who is my neighbor?” to 
which Jesus replies in the beautiful parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and having extorted from the lawyer, through his 
assent to the instructions conveyed by this parable, the reply to 
his own question, added only—and what more need he have 
added ?>—“* Go and do thou likewise.” 

In the part which Jesus sustains in this conversation we 
have, I say, an example of practical preaching. And when 
viewed in this example, what appear to be its features ? 

First, it is preaching to the individual. It is addressing in- 
struction to the case in hand—bringing it close to personal 
experience. ‘* How readest thou the Law?” Not how do the 
Scribes read it? What do you discover to be the Divine will, 
when you look into the communications which God has given 
of his will? ‘Take your own interpretation of the sacred re- 
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cords, and not that which others give, and what are you com- 
pelled to acknowledge is God’s requisition upon you—upon 
you individually and personally? Again ,* This do, and thou 
shalt live.” Render compliance yourself to the requisition of 
duty. Do not be satisfied with expounding the Law to others. 
Keep it yourself, and the reward shall be yours, enjoyed in 
your own personal experience. The reverse statement is of 
course included. Neglect to do this, and thou, thyself, shalt 
suffer the loss of that eternal life about which thou inquirest. 
Again, ** Go, and do thou likewise.” Go thou. Do not con- 
tent thyself with pointing out the way to others—go thou. Do 
not rest ina discovery of what should be done. Go thou and 
do it. This was personal preaching, plain and direct. It 
used no circumlocution, did not conceal its point beneath gene- 
ralities, but addressed itself to the judgment, consciousness and 
life of the individual. Is not such the character of all really 
practical preaching? Andis there not a great deal of preach- 
ing—and of good and proper preaching too—that passes under 
this name, which lacks this quality of direct and personal appli- 
cation? How many sermons which are thought.to belong to 
this class, are filled with discussions respecting the destinies 
of the race, the improvement of society, the moral purpose of 
Christianity, the character of particular virtues, or the impor- 
tance of goodness in general, which, however proper and 
necessary in their place, are not genuine specimens of practical 
preaching! This approaches the individual, lays its hand 
upon his soul, and needs not to utter the prophet’s address to 
David, for it makes its application too plain to be mistaken or 
overlooked. Not, however, let me be understood to mean— 
not by selecting individuals in the congregation to be the sub- 
jects of its command or rebuke, but by such faithful descrip- 
tion of the errors which it would condemn or the duties which 
it would impose, that every one to whom the lesson belongs 
shall take it to himself, and feel that it has its justification in 
its pertinency to his case rather than to his neighbor’s. 

In the second place, such preaching tells the man whom it 
addresses what he must do. ‘ This do, and thou shalt live’— 
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‘Go, and do thou likewise.” It does not merely settle gene- 
ral principles of conduct: it requires their exhibition in action, 
amidst the circumstances of life. It aims at establishing a 
control over the life, deals with a man’s actual relations and 
concerns, does not teach him how to pray only, but how to 
work, takes hold of his conduct and examines it, not only pre- 
cedes him to his place of business, and writes there upon the 
walls of his apartment, on whichever side he may look, the 
everlasting laws of duty, but returns and follows him thither, 
and as it observes his infraction of those laws, calls him to 
notice and to reform his errors. In other words, practical 
preaching deals with men as they are, and not simply describes — 
what they should be ; speaks positively, of actual breaches of 
duty, and not hypothetically, of possible delinquencies; and 
lays upon every one the injunction which follows the statement 
of duty, whether with reference to perseverance or to reforma- 
tion—* This do.” 

But, thirdly, preaching of this sort goes behind the visible 
life to a more interior examination, and a closer application of 
truth. Our Lord knew that although the lawyer was able to 
boast that he had paid an outward respect to the command- 
ments of his religion, and had kept them to the letter as he in- 
terpreted them, his judgment concerning their force was alto- 
gether inadequate, and his unseen life was a contradiction to 
their spirit. Jesus therefore related the parable which showed 
how these commandments rebuked the narrow prejudices and 
selfish habits of mind, which might be hidden beneath an exter- 
nal decorum or an ostentatious piety. He preached to the 
man’s soul, dealt with that faithfully, though gently and skil- 
fully, and aroused his conscience to an act of self-scrutiny 
which it had perhaps never before performed. Must not all 
practical preaching do this ;—go beneath the conduct to the 
character, behind the act to its origin? The motives, dispositions, 
feelings—of these it speaks freely and honestly, holding up now 
the mirror in which one may see his inmost self, and now the 
picture which by the contrast shall fill him with shame. 

The example which the Evangelist has preserved on his 
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imperishable page illustrates, then, three conditions under which 
preaching becomes practical. It is personal, in its aim and 
effect, though not in its form ; it examines and judges the actual 
life, not an imaginary way of living, or the way in which men 
lived ages ago, or in which others now-a-days live,—but the 
way in which those whom it addresses are living, their actual 
modes of life, their habits, their practices ; and it considers the 
principles by which they are really governed, the motives 
which impel them to act as they do, and instructs them what 
change should take place in their secret consciousness. A 
discourse which fulfils these three conditions we should be jus- 
tified in calling a practical discourse. We might analyze its 
character still farther, and discover other properties, or find 
that these are capable of division ; but I believe that these will 
be found to include the essential elements of practical preach- 
ing. One who should preach in this way would at least escape 
the charge of speculative preaching, and would probably pro- 
duce some effect upon his hearers. 

You may now be disposed, my hearers, to give these re- 
marks.a practical bearing upon the pulpit, and ask whether I 
have not laid open the cause of its inefficiency. If preaching 
had more of the character which I have described, if it resem- 
bled more the preaching of Jesus, would it not exert a greater 
influence ? But I wish to bring these remarks to bear in an- 
other direction, and [ ask, if this is what is commonly meant 
by practical preaching, when we are told that it is such 
preaching that is wanted? Do people want this plain, direct 
dealing with themselves, their habits and their principles, their 
ways of living, and their motives of action? If this be what 
they mean by practical preaching, let them call for it, till they 
get it ; not, I repeat, to the exclusion of much preaching of a 
different kind—doctrinal in its tone or general in its character ; 
but of this positive and personal application of truth, let them 
have as much as the pulpit can give. Let sermons be for 
living men in the midst of present circumstances. But when 
they who demand practical preaching hear such sermons, let 
them not contradict themselves by finding fault with the 
preacher. 
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There is a familiar expression which admirably describes 
this kind of preaching. ‘It comes home to men’s business 
and bosoms.” To their business, to their daily employments, 
to their ways of spending time and managing their affairs, 
to their real life. It presents Christianity as a law by which a 
man should be governed in every transaction, which should 
lay its control upon every engagement into which he enters, 
and every method which he adopts for advancing his interests 
or for relieving himself from perplexity ; a law whose authori- 
ty should be felt in yonder Exchange, or in yonder Statehouse, 
as much as in the quiet scenes of home—as much tomorrow 
as to-day—every day, every where—felt with an equal pres- - 
sure, whatever be the circumstances under which the individual 
is placed. So should preaching come home to men’s business. 
And also to their bosoms—to the hidden exercises of the soul— 
to a life beneath that which the eye of sense can follow—to 
the bosom sins, the darling projects, the secret motives, the 
real being. It should search and try them, and prove itself, 
like the word of God of which it is the interpreter, “a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” It should not let the 
hearer be satisfied with any repentance which does not go 
down to the springs of character, nor with any improvement 
which does not embrace in its attraction all the faculties and 
exercises of the soul. Home preaching—which enters at once 
into familiar communication, and is like the discourse of one 
who is acquainted with the soul’s past and present history. 
Preaching that comes home to men’s business and bosoms—is 
this the preaching that is desired? The desire is a token of 
good. When men want such preaching, they are in earnest 
about religion. If they will listen to it attentively, it will not 
be ineffectual. 

By the demand for such preaching may the religious state 
of a community be estimated. Where the people really wish 
to be instructed by addresses bearing this character, they 
manifest a love of the truth anda disposition for improve- 
ment which are signs of a healthful condition. When they 
encourage such preaching by the ready ear they lend to its 
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exhortations, they show a sense of the importance of personal 
and practical religion, which augurs well for the cause of piety . 
and good morals, in one word, for Christianity. Where they 
retain the impression which such preaching, if heard with an 
honest assent, makes upon the conscience or the heart, will soon 
be witnessed a growth of religious character, and an amount 
of social as well as individual improvement, that will a thousand- 
fold reward the pulpit for its fidelity to the work it undertakes. 

I fear that the demand is not for such preaching at pre- 
sent; at least, not unless it have other qualities than those 
which we have described. The demand is not so much for 
practical preaching as for able preaching,—preaching that ex- 
hibits a high order of talent, a strong grasp of thought, or ori- 
ginal power of illustration. There isa much louder cry for 
what are called great sermons than for really useful sermons. 
If the great sermons are written in a way to be useful, they 
may be liked all the better. But if they are destitute of that 
practical value which is the highest recommendation of a dis- 
course from the pulpit, the intellectual power or rhetorical ex- 
cellence which they may display is accepted as a sufficient 
ground of admiration. Admiration! What a mischievous 
state of mind for a hearer to bear away from the place of 
Christian instruction. Yet is not this the feeling which many 
especially desire should be raised in their minds? Immense 
harm is done by this undue appreciation of talent in the pulpit. 
The larger number of preachers lose their rightful share of in- 
fluence. All cannot write great sermons; few can approach 
the point of intellectual or artistical suecess at which the public 
taste chooses to place its requisition. Most ministers therefore 
suffer from an unjust principle of comparison, and are deprived 
in a great measure of both confidence and satisfaction in 
addressing those, whose desire for performances of unusual 
ability creates in their minds a passive prejudice, if I may so 
call it, against services which, intellectually or rhetorically 
considered, but in this light alone, are of inferior merit. 

The harm to the body of hearers is however the chief evil that 
grows out of this desire to hear great preaching and favorite 
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preachers. Discourses that do not exhibit the particular quali- 
ties which call forth admiration are accounted dull, and receive 
little attention. The services of the church are valued less 
for their spirit than for their force. Hearers are converted in- 
to critics, and fastidious and captious critics too. Men go to 
meeting to be delighted or overpowered, rather than to be edi- 
fied. The good old church-going habits are broken up. The 
associations of interest with a particular altar, on which the 
weekly sacrifices of praise and penitence have been laid for 
years, are dissolved. The young become restless, migratory, 
drawn hither and thither by the attraction of a name. They 
run from church to church; they can listen only to what they 
call beautiful or grand preaching. I do not know that the evil 
is greater now than it was thirty years ago, when those lights 
of the pulpit who have since been translated to heaven shed 
their radiance upon our churches. But I see and feel, that 
such a habit of comparison, joined with the temper of admira- 
tion or of indifference rather than of religious sympathy with 
which sermons are heard, by many persons who have passed 
towards mature life as well as by the young, is one of the most 
effectual hindrances to the proper influence of the pulpit. 

Shall I relate a legend, the source of which you need not 
inquire? Achaicus of Corinth, who had long been a disciple 
of Jesus, entered one day the Christian assembly, where he 
found several of the brethren engaged in earnest dispute upon 
the merits of the preachers whom they had heard. One was 
loud in his admiration of Paul, so powerful was he in dis- 
course, with such copiousness of language, such reach of 
thought, and such variety of illustration. Another commend- 
ed Apollos, so sweetly did his instruction fall upon the ear, 
with such mild persuasion, and beauty both of sentiment 
and address. While a third preferred Cephas, with his im- 
passioned manner and bold energy, who in every word he 
spoke showed how much he felt what he said. But all agreed 
that the preaching to which they were obliged to listen from 
their present teachers was scarcely worth hearing. It did not 
interest them—they thought they might almost as well stay at 
home. Achaicus for some time kept silence, but at last he 
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spoke, and his years and character drew attention to his words. 
‘Brethren, said he, ‘think less of the gifts of the preach- 
er, and more of the subject of his address. Care less to be 
interested than to be edified. Do not refuse to be instructed, 
because you cannot listen to a favorite voice. Of what mo- 
ment is it which surpasses, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Ce- 
phas? Each has the gifts which God bestowed upon him, 
but as they differ from one another, so must others differ from 
them. And if others have not the various ability of Paul, or 
the silvery eloquence of Apollos, or the fervent zeal of Cephas, 
they may yet with their humbler powers do good in the 
Church, if you will but consider the precious truth they deliver 
rather than the manner in which they present it, and will make 
it your chief desire to learn of Christ, the only perfect Teacher.’ 
The brethren felt the force of his counsel, and the preaching 
of the word that day profited them. 

I have been drawn away from the immediate subject of my 
discourse. Practical preaching has three chief characteristics. 
It addresses the individual, it deals with his actual life, it ex- 
amines his inward experience. In these three respects it re- 
sembles Christianity, which also makes the individual the sub- 
ject of its action; which extends its control over all the rela- 
tions which he holds, and all the engagements into which he 
enters ; and which purifies and rules his secret consciousness. 
The personal, the actual, the interior—these terms indicate 
the departments of influence which Christianity seeks to fill. 
In each and all of these should it be the aim of the pulpit to 
establish Christianity in its just influence. This statement 
covers the whole ground of practical preaching. Do the peo- 
ple desire it to occupy this ground ? 
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Jutia Grant was the gayest girl in the circle of the young 
and beautiful which adorned the drawing rooms of my favored 
parish, and on the Sabbath day entered the consecrated 
temple. During four years of my ministration to this people, 
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wherever was the promise of pleasure, there was Julia to be 
found: indeed even to my sobered eye the dance seemed in- 
harmonious without her ‘“ poetry of motion,” and the joyous 
laugh needed her irresistible notes to give it fulness of expres- 
sion. Thus meeting her occasionally in the haunts of pleasure, 
and seeing her Sabbath after Sabbath with a chastened love- 
liness resume her accustomed seat in the church, I felt called 
upon to take an early opportunity to converse with her upon 
those things which she heard on the Sabbath. I soon found 
myself strolling down the beautiful avenue which led to the 
house of Julia’s father, and on entering the spacious parlor 
found her reclining on the sofa. She received me with cor- - 
diality, and when I asked her why she was alone, she replied, 
“‘T have a cold, sir, and my father has dissuaded me from 
going to the concert this evening.” I said, “* You are proba- 
bly very much disappointed, Julia.” ‘ O yes, sir,I am, for I 
never stay at home alone ; this is the first evening in six weeks 
that I have heen without company. All my friends have gone 
to the concert, and will wonder at not finding me there too.” 

** Do you not sometimes feel tired of seeing so much compa- 
ny and joining in so much gaiety ?” 

* No sir, I love it, and I do not know what to do with my- 
self if lam not in gay society.” 

* But I see you at church every Sunday ; how do you pass 
your time there ?” 

* Oh, on a Sunday, I can do nothing else, sir, but go to 
church; and while there I hear all that is said.” ‘ Do you 
ever feel what you hear, my dear young friend ?” 

* Yes, sir, sometimes, I do feel very much. I did last Sun- 
day when you spoke of death, but I soon forget what you have 
said.” 

And upon further conversation with this beautiful girl I found 
that this was really true ; whatever she heard and felt con- 
cerning the deep things of eternity passed away as the morning 
light. Hers was the butterfly’s existence. With the light and 
airy motion of this tiny creature of a day, did she move through 
the bright world of pleasure, sipping the honeyed dews of 
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admiration and love. Wherever I met her I was drawn within 
the magic circle of her influence and looked upon her with the 
longing of one desirous to save a precious soul from the 
allurements and sins of the giddy world. One Sabbath in the 
midst of an unusually dissipated season, I preached from this 
text: “ What doth it profita man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” 

The next morning a gentle knock was heard at my study 
door, and Julia entered the room. As I looked up I saw traces 
of thought and feeling upon her face, which I had never ob- 
served there before. I gave her a most heartfelt welcome and 
bade her be seated. Upon my addressing her she burst into a 
flood of tears, and when she was able to speak said, ‘ Your 
sermon, sir, has made me feel that I have lost my soul, that I 
have given it in exchange for the vanities of the world.” 

** But it can be found, my young friend,” I said with affec- 
tionate earnestness ; “ you remember that even the young man 
who had left his father’s house and wasted all his living, was 
restored— the dead was alive again, and the lost found.’ You 
must not despair—Christ ‘ will not break the bruised reed nor 
quench the smoking flax.’ ‘ There is joy among the angels in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’” ‘These assurances 
of hope in the divine forgiveness Julia received with joy, and 
strove to make herself their object. But the long array of 
days and nights spent in pleasure and folly rose up before her 
mind, and shed a darkness over all her prospects. And it was 
a long and difficult task for her to assume the attitude of the 
accepted child of a forsaken and offended God. Nor was this 
accomplished during the first interview with my friend; for 
several weeks I visited her frequently, and always found that 
the Lord was dealing with her soul. He had not yet brought 
her out of darkness into his marvellous light—the green pas- 
tures and still waters of his mercy she had not wandered along, 
and the song of jubilee was not upon her lips. But there was 
a hope springing up in her soul, and shedding a light upon her 
shadowed path; and as she wept and prayed and meditated 
day by day, the light increased until the whole earth and hea- 
ven seemed radiant with its beams. And at this moment, in 
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this hour of her transfiguration, she came to me with the glad 
tidings of great joy in her heart. “ Unto me this day is born 
a Saviour ;” was her rapturous language ; “ Glory to God in 
the highest.” 

“ Yes, a Saviour is born unto you, my dear girl,” I replied, 
‘“‘and you have cause for the deepest gratitude ; but do not rely 
too much upon this change of experience which has now come 
over you—do not feel that all now will be light and rapture ; 
remember that you are still in the flesh, and that temptation 
will assail your peace, and the world again make its claims 
upon you. You have not yet reached the Heavenly Jerusalem ; 
her pearly gates and streets of shining gold are yet in the dim 
distance. Remember this, but hope on, and your feet shall 
take hold on eternal life.” 

*‘] know, sir, that ‘in the world we shall have tribulation’ ; 
but at this moment my mind is so occupied with the assurance 
that God pardons all my sins, and takes me home to his own 
bosom as if I had never wandered away from that home, that I 
cannot look upon coming trials. All that I asked for, when | 
found that I had broken God’s laws, and lived without him in 
the world, was that my soul might be saved, and the importu- 
nate cry of my supplication has been granted, and I rejoice 
with joy unspeakable.” 

Some time passed away, and the heart of Julia continued to 
soften beneath the application of divine truth. She came often 
to converse with me, and though the external aspect of her 
life was not yet changed, the work of regeneration was going 
on within her soul. About this time, two deaths occurred with- 
in the sphere of my labors, which I longed for Julia to wit- 
ness ; but as that could not be, I asked her to attend the fune- 
rals with me. I knew the contrast they would present would 
make a deep impression upon the tender soil of her heart, and 
‘open unto her inquiring eye the full meaning of these words, 
“She is not dead, but sleepeth,” and “ the wages of sin is 
death.” 

It was one of those bright days of early Autumn that 1 
called.for Julia on my way to the houses whence the angel of 
death had taken an inmate, We first stopped at a low thatched 
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cottage, and entered a small room where lay in quiet beauty 
the cold body of a young girl. The coffin was surrounded by 
quietly weeping mourners, who with the face of the dead, 
seemed to say,‘*She is not here, she is risen.” While we 
were bending in devout admiration over the remains of the 
lovely girl, the weeping father broke forth into singing these 


words, 
“ Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 


Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in thy silent dust. 


No pain, no grief, no anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch her soft repose.” 
And as they were sung, it seemed almost as if the sealed lips 
within the coffin lid were joining in the melody ; and as they 
ceased, the same expression of repose encircled the brow of 
the dead. Julia and I followed the short procession of mourn- 
ers to the grave by the hillside, and as the treasure was given 
to the tomb, the soft air of heaven wafted to our hearts the 


comforting truth, 
*¢ No mortal woes 


Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch her soft repose.” 

When we left the scene of these funeral solemnities, I found 
Julia was deeply moved—and I said “‘ Here you have seen the 
mortal end of a lowly saint; and was not this whole scene in 
harmony with the spirit of such as the departed ?>—Mark this, 
my dear girl, and carry its lessons with you, as you follow me 
into this abode of poverty and wretchedness.” 

From the sweet cottage on the greensward, we entered a 
footpath which led into a place called “ the hollow,” where 
were thrown together in confusion about a dozen houses. 
About the door of one were standing men and women in tatter- 
ed garments, and in Joud dispute. Julia shrunk from a nearer 
approach to the house, but I drew her on and we entered the 
door, the bystanders going in before us. Upon an uncovered 
pine table, against the open window, through which the sun 
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and dust came, rested the open coffin, and crowded close 
round it were the neighbors of the deceased woman, scarce one 
of whom could be called sober in any sense of the term. [| 
seated Julia by me, and we together looked and shuddered. 
Several of the men and women were so intoxicated that they 
could not stand, and sat heavily in their chairs with a vacant 
laugh upon their faces. The others in their restless, inflamed 
eyes, and bloated features and wretched garments, told the 
tale of their lives. And of all who filled the room, who 
came to hear the last prayer over the dead body and follow it 
to the grave, not one I could say with confidence, not one but 
was “dead in trespasses and sins.” 

After gazing upon these poor deluded children of the dust, 
I attempted to enforce silence, that I might pray as the spirit 
gave me utterance ; for this was no scene either to despise, or 
tamely to weep over. I felt that God was here offering me an 
opportunity to use the awful instrument of death, for the im- 
pression of these souls ; that possibly a prayer at such time might 
be the means of arresting the progress of sin, and saving a soul 
from death. With this in my heart I addressed a few words of 
exhortation to those present, beseeching them to look upon this 
body, and consider that they all too must die, and before I had 
finished the first sentence of my remarks, some had left the 
room, and before they were completed, the rest had staggered 
out, with oaths or sneers upon their lips. And when the time 
came to say, ‘ Let us pray,’ Julia and I were alone in the pre- 
sence of the dead ! 

When the prayer was over, the men came in from the door- 
way where they had been standing, and conveyed the body to 
its long home. Julia and I left the house with a sadness Eeep- 
er than death, and in silence walked through the group of peo- 
ple who were profaning the beautiful day of God’s impressive 
season. 

“‘ There, Julia,” Isaid when we had escaped from this den of 
iniquity, “* that was death, and as I bade you dwell upon the as- 
pect which the first scene presented to you, so now I exhort 
you to consider this its awful contrast.” 
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* O sir, I shall never forget this last scene. Indeed the pain- 
ful emotions caused by this are so strong as to overcome almost 
the memory of the first. But I shall try to bring it before me 
that it may dim the frightful impressions now so vivid in my 
recollection.”” 

How varied are the instruments God in his mercy uses for 
the conversion of his wandering children! The subject of 
death had ever been most impressive to Julia even in her gay- 
est hours, and at length she was roused by its sound, to thought, 
repentance, and newness of life. In the blessing of this re- 
newed life she continued to grow, and when I left the parish 
for a home among the distant isles of the Pacific ocean, the 
lovely Julia stood before the religious world as a teacher of the 
young, a visitor of the poor, and a devout worshipper in the 
house of God. 

A few months passed away, and I had braved old ocean in 
storm and wind, and was landed upona shore whose white sands 
bore not the footprints of man. There is something very sad 
and impressive to the citizen of the world, in the silence which 
stretches along the savage coast, as he approaches it. The only 
animate object that meets his longing gaze is the wild sea bird, 
and the only sound the angry stroke of the heavy wave against 
the hard sand, or the rock bound cliff. The same sun which 
lights up the Christian’s home, shines upon the ocean isles, and 
the same waters in their alternate ebb and flow wash alike the 
smooth shores of the continents of the civilized world, and the 
rocky reefs of the heathen heritage, but what a contrast does 
their aspect present to the stranger. As the noble ship enters 
the port of a rich city, she is welcomed by friends, and admi- 
red by all. In her pride and beauty she dashes old ocean’s 
foamy crests beneath her prow, and rides majestically before 
a crowd of glistening eyes, and beneath the sound of the ‘ wel- 
come home’ of many hearts. But to the savage, on his coral 
reefed isle, the distant sight of the gallant ship inspires 
no pleasurable emotions; itis rather the signal for him 
to leave his fishing canoe, or the sheltered hillside, and hide 
himself beneath the gigantic rock, far away from the sight 
or sound of ‘the white man’s monster of the deep.’ And as 
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the ship approaches, and is moored within the shadow of the 
ocean isle, she seems alone, surrounded by a vast world of 
water, lashed to a point of inhospitable rock ! and so lost to all 
that is attractive and endearing in life does the Christian mis- 
sionary feel as he treads for the first time, the cold, dark soil 
of the heathen land! 

But in the providence of God I “ was earlier blessed” than 
many of my fellow laborers, in seeing the fruits of the word. 
In the next hut to mine were two members of a familf, who 
from their gentleness won my heart. Soon after my arrival on 
the island of Barcilea, the mother became sick, and was left to 
the care of the eldest daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen years - 
old. Assoon as I could make myself understood, I found that 
their minds were really in a state of anticipation. They were 
wholly ignorant of anything beyond the horizon of the Pagan’s 
knowledge ; but dim visions of a distant light flitted across 
their benighted understandings, and made them easy subjects 
of the revelations of God. 

In this state of feeble hope, the mother died, and I said a 
prayer over her body, and the earth received it to her bosom, 
and “the spirit returned to God who gave it.” From the 
time of her mother’s death, Arva came every day to see me ; 
and we soon understood each other perfectly by an interchange 
of language, I speaking some words of her tongue, and she of 
mine. Death was the engrossing subject of Arva’s thoughts. 
When it took her mother, it was the first time she had ever 
looked upon it. ‘And how could that Death get into my 
mother?” she asked me. “I was always by, at morning, 
noon and through the starry night I watched her pale face, and 
I saw no one enter the door; how did it come?” And before 
I could answer, she replied to herself, ‘‘ Oh it came that night, 
when the God was angry; and such a storm, for the wind blew 
a blast, and some one whistled after that all night over my 
mother’s bed; it came then. Does death always make that 
noise, and does it always storm when the God sends him ?” 

*‘ No, Arva, death does not always come ina storm. I have 
seen people die when the sun was shining, and when the wind 
was so gentle, that scarce a leaf moved on the trees. That 
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tempest had nothing to do with your mother’s death, nor the 
gods you love.” 

I then taught her that all things around us pass through decay 
and destruction. 1 directed her attention to the plant, the tree, 
and the bird which sung in its branches; and after that gave 
her this truth ; I told her that only a part of a human being died, 
only that part which was made of the same material as the 
' plant, the tree, and the bird—the dust of the ground. But 
souls could never die, and God would never die. She listened 
very eagerly as I instructed her in the attributes of the Christian’s 
God, and the contrast with the idol image struck her very for- 
cibly. ‘But talk about death,” she would say, if I wandered 
long upon any other subject. She loved her mother, even be- 
fore her gods, and anything which had happened to her, as 
death had, was of the deepest interest to Arva. About this 
time I left this part of the island ona tour of a month, across 
to the western shore where there was another missionary sta- 
tion. I regretted leaving Arva in the interesting state of mind 
to which she had been brought by the reception of some of the 
truths of Christianity, but I thought my absence might be of 
service to her, as there was danger of her mind’s being crowd- 
ed, from her eagerness to gain knowledge. I entreated her 
not to forget what she had learned, and during my absence, I 
advised her to spend the time she had been accustomed to re- 
main in study, in thinking over what she knew, and practising 
all of it that she could; she promised that she would, and her 
promise was most faithfully kept, and on my return I found she 
had made great improvement in her understanding and applica- 
tion of Christian truth ; and at the end of six months from the 
time I landed upon this island, Arva had forsaken her idols of sil- 
ver and gold, and become an intelligent, zealous Christian. She 
often said had ‘her mother not died, she should still longer have 
lived in heathen darkness, but that-stroke brought out that yearn- 
ing which called for the living and true God. And when I left the 
scene of foreign labor, Arva was engaged in the blessed mis- 
sion of teaching and converting her countrymen. And as I 
hear from her since, she continues to be “a light to them that 
sit in darkness, and the shadow of death.” A. 
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InsTALLATIoN AT TynasBorovcn, Mass.—On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24, 1845, Rev. William Morse, late of Marlborough, was in- 
stalled as Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in 
Tyngsborough. The services on this occason were performed in the 
following order :—Jntroductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of 
Nashua, N. H.; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Chandler of 
Shirley ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown; Prayer of In- 
stallation, by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton ; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Babbidge of Pepperell; Address to the people, by Rev. _ 
Mr. Miles of Lowell; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Kinsley of 
Stow; Benediction, by the Pastor. 

The services throughout were not only highly interesting and appro- 
priate, but they were also brief ; a characteristic not always so promi- 
nent on occasions of this kind as the audiences seem to desire, or as 
true wisdom might dictate. Mr. Ellis took for his text the words of 
Jesus contained in the Gospel by John v. 43:*] am come in my 
Father's name, and ye receive me not; if another shall come in his 
own name, him ye will receive.” The leading thought of the sermon 
was to show that Christianity is received and enjoyed by multitudes 
who dissever it entirely. from the name of Christ. Differing sects of 
Christians take the name of their leaders. Philanthropic associations, 
with titles invented by fancy and forms rendered imposing by that 
which is costly and showy, which are indebted to Christ for whatever 
in them is good, nevertheless refuse to bear hisname. This position 
was clearly set forth, strongly argued, and variously illustrated. 


Depication at Brooxtyn, Conn.—The Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, Conn., having thoroughly repaired and remodelled their 
house of worship, celebrated the completion of their work October 1, 
1845, by appropriate dedication services. Rev. Mr. May of Leicester 
offered the Dedicatory Prayer; Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston addressed 
the Society ; and Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston preached the sermon. 
The other services were performed by Rev. Mr. Snow, the present 
Pastor of the Society. 

The discourse was from the words of the apostle in 2 Corinthians 
iv. 13: “ We also believe, and therefore speak.” It was an earnest 
statement of the positive in our faith. After an appropriate introduc- 
tion, the discourse was pursued somewhat in the following train of 
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thought. We believe, 1. In God; 2. In man—the greatness of his 
capacity—his worth; 3. In the solemnity of life—in its present res- 
ponsibilities and ima future accountability ; 4. We believe also in 
Christ—in the importance of his mission and the greatness of his 
works, especially that wrought upon the human heart by which the 
soul is raised from the grave of sin to the life of the celestial spirit. 
And when we see this with our own eyes, we find it not hard to believe 
in the restoration of the dead to life and the other miracles of the Gospel. 

The history of this society in Brooklyn is peculiarly interesting in 
some respects. It originated in 173], yet it has had but four regularly 
settled ministers, one of whom (Rev. Josiah Whitney, D. D ,) was 
continued through the remarkably long period of about sixty-eight 
years. This was the only original society in Connecticut that became 
Unitarian, and it bas been called to pass through much trial and perse- 
cution. 





Orpination at Kexnzsunx, Mz.—On Tuesday, October 7, 1845, 
Mr. William C. Tenney was ordained as Minister of the First Con- 
gregational Society in Kennebunk. The services were as follows : 
—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Groton; Selections 
from the Scriptures, by Rev Mr. Nichols of Saco, Me.; Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H.; Prayer of Ordination, by 
Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, Me. ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler of 
Topsham, Me.; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge of 
Boston ; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston. 

Mr. Peabody preached from Luke xvii. 20: ** The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.” He illustrated his subject, first; by the 
original establishment of the Savior’s kingdom in the world. There 
was no formal annunciation of its commencement. His words were 
spoken by the wayside and seemed to have reference only to the pass- 

‘ ing occasion ; but were afterwards found to belong to all time and to 
cover eternal principles. The Jews thought to smite the Shepherd 
and the sheep would be scattered ; yet in a short period the new faith 
was preached in their synagogues, converting men by thousands. The 
Gentiles thought the leader not worth sacrificing, yet that faith was 
soon preached throughout the world, ascended thrones, and overthrew 
the altars of the gods. This quiet establishment of the reign of Christ 
began in their hearts. The growth of some may have been so per- 
fectly gradual, that its commencement was not noted ; others may 
through an agony enter the kingdom. But in the latter case, it is not 
so much the coming of the kingdom of God as it is the kingdom of 
sin passing away like a whirlwind. Satan may fall like lightning— 
God’s spirit comes like a dove. Again, the text is illustrated by the 
instrumentalities of God to bring the soul to the kingdom, by afflictive 
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dispensations, &c., and by the silent, secret influence of the Christian 
character. After remarking upon the value of this truth for the en- 
couragement of both Pastor and people, the preacher closed by a touch- 
ing tribute to the memory of Rev. Mr. Edes, late Pastor of the Society. 
In the evening, Rev. Mr. Coolidge of Boston delivered a discourse 
from Hebrews xii. 1 ; “ Let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.’ After the sermon, the Lord’s Supper was administered 
to a large body of communicants, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston. 





Orpination at PerersHam, Mass.—Mr. Ephraim Nute, Jr, re- 
cently of the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church and Society in Petersham, October 
15, 1845. The services were as follows :—Introductory Prayer and 
Selections from Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Gage ; Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Gray of Boston; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Dr. Thompson of 
Barre ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Wilson of Grafton ; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg; Conclu- 
ding Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Willard of Deerfield. 

Mr. Gray preached from the text, Hebrews xiii. 17: For they 
watch for your souls as they that must give account that they may do 
it with joy and not with grief.’ Christianity is wholly a spiritual re- 
ligion ; all its outward forms it regards as useless except as they tend 
to build up the inner, the religious man. Its effect in this respect is 
sometimes surprising. In St. Paul we have a striking instance of this 
effect. In the text there was strongly implied what Christian minis- 
ters are to do, and the motives which should influence them. The great 
purpose and end of the ministry—how this end could be attained—with 
the effect of fidelity and zeal in its attainment, were then considered 
by the preacher. This end of the ministry is to bring men to repen- 
tance—to convert them—to have the laws of God govern supreme, 
and the great principles of the Gospel rule in every heart. This was 
to be sought, and to attain this, watchfulness, in the spirit of the Sa- 
vior and the great apostle, is requisite. Watchfulness in preaching, 
in visiting from house to house, and in seasons of affliction. It is to 
be sought by social religious meetings, and by keeping alive a devout, 
prayerful spirit. The effect of fidelity in this watchfulness, will be 
witnessed in an interest in public worship, in an observance of the 
rites of religion, in a sustaining faith and an abiding hope in the 
changes and reverses of life. But above all, it will be seen in that 
world where the souls which have been faithfully watched, will en- 

joy. that felicity “‘ which it hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” 
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OrpinaTion aT Brooxrietp, Mass.—Mr. William B. Greene, 
recently graduated from the Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained 
as Pastor of the First Congregational Church in South Brookfield, on 
Wednesday, November 5, 1845. The exercises were in the follow- 
ing order ;—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Allen of Northborough ; 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. May of Leicester; Sermon, 
by Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston ; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Wel- 
lington of Templeton; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Nute of Petersham ; Address 
to the People, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worcester. 

For some account of the discourse the reader is referred to page 
429 in the present volume. 





INSTALLATION AT THE WARREN StREET CuaPet, Boston, Mass. 
Our readers are already aware that within a few months past a soci- 
ety of Christian worshippers has been gathered by Rev. T. B. Fox, 
recently of Newburyport, at the Warren Street Chapel, the scene of 
Rey. Mr. Barnard’s very disinterested and successtul labors for the 
spiritual improvement of the young. The special design of this 
movement on the part of Mr. Fox is to furnish a suitable place of 
Sabbath worship, for adult persons of limited pecuniary means, on the 
cheapest possible terms. The installation of Mr. Fox took place on 
the evening of November 9, 1845. The services, which were inter- 
spersed with chants from the Chapel choir, were as follows :—Intro- 
ductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Hunting- 
ton of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Peabody of New Bedford ; 
Installing Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline ; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston ; Address to the Socie- 
ty, by Rey. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Thompson of Salem. 

For an abstract of the sermon we refer our readers to our last num- 
ber, pages 395 and 396 of the volume. 





Sunpay Scnoot Convention 1x Satem.—This very interesting 
meeting of the friends and teachers of Sunday Schools in Essex and 
the adjoining counties was held, October 29, in the Chapel of the 
Barton Square Church. Reports were presented from various Sunday 
Schools, able and spirited addresses were made by clergymen and 
laymen, entertainments were provided, and a vigorous impulse was 
given to an excellent cause. 
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NOTICE. 


Tue experiment of a very cheap Magazine devoted to the 
interests of Liberal Christianity has not failed. It has now 
been tried for two years; and we are assured by the ample 
subscription list to which the Monthly has attained, as well as 
by direct and satisfactory expressions of public and private 
favor, that the trial has been so far eminently successful. We 
propose to continue it; but with some modifications, which we 
hope may make the periodical still more useful and acceptable 
to its readers than heretofore. It is impossible, within the ex- 
tent of our present limits, to give to each number that charac- 
ter for variety that is desirable in a work designed for family 
reading. It is especially difficult to sustain the department 
of substantial thought, together with the free insertion of 
lighter articles, to combine a spiritual aim with a scholarlike 
finish of execution, and to unite literary elegance with practical 
utility, without enlarging our space. We have not yet been 
able entirely to satisfy ourselves in the diversity of subjects, 
as we hope to hereafter. To effect this object,—to give our 
work, in every respect, a wider scope, and to remedy the de- 
ficiencies we have alluded to, we propose, retaining our present 
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title, to commence with the beginning of the next year, a 
New Senzizs of the Monthly Religious Magazine. Each 
number will contain forty-eight pages, Royal octavo, instead 
of thirty-six pages duodecimo. The amount of matter on each 
page will also be so increased that every one of the forty-eight 
will bear to the contents of one of our present pages, the pro- 
portion of four to three. It continues to be the desire of the 
publisher to offer the work on the lowest possible terms, and 
the New Series will be furnished at the reasonable price of 
two dollars a year. We take this occasion to return our 


grateful acknowledgments to those persons who have rendered 


us their friendly assistance in our undertaking, and to solicit a 
renewal of their co-operation. 
F. D. Hountineton, Editor. 


£ 
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The following are names, arranged in alphabetical order, 
of gentlemen in the Unitarian Ministry, who either are to be, 
or are already, among the contributors to the pages of the 
Monthly Religious Magazine :— 


Rev. J. H. Auten, Rev. D. Crappr, 
“ §. Barrett, J. F. Crarxe, 

H. W. Bettows, J. I. T. Coorinee, 
G. W. Brices, Joun CorpNneR, 
C. T. Brooks, C. H. A. Dati, 
A. Brown, Orvitte Dewey, D. D., 
S. G. Burincn, R. Extis, 
G. W. Burnar, F. A. Farzey, 
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Rev. N. Fotsom, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
“  T. B. Fox, “ §. Oscoon, 

N.L. Froraincuam,D.D., “ Francis Parxman,D.D., 
W. H. Furness, A. P. Peasopy, 
E. 8. Gannett, D. D., E. Peasopy, 
F. T. Gray, O. W. B. Peazopy, 
E. B. Hatt, W. B. O. Peazopy, D.D., 
N. Hatt, GeorcE Putnam, D. D., 
F. W. Hotianp, C. Rossins, 
G. W. Hosmer, S. D. Rossins, 
Atvan Lamson, D. D., J. T. Sargent, 
A. A. Livermore, H. Snow, 
H. A. Mizzs, “ R.C. Warerston. 
G. Moore, 


In addition, we have the aid of various laymen and female 
writers, many of whom are well known for their literary 


ability, and the excellent spirit that pervades their productions. 











“CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new Collection of 
Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian denomination. The bi 
commendations have been bestowed apon it by those by whom it has 
been examined, and who are well qualified to judge of its yalue. 

Amoug the peculiar merits of this Collection are—the very a a 
number of its Hymins, much larger than thatof any other of our 4 
its great variety of subjects, and number of hymns under each 
head—its systematic arrangement— the good taste of the selection, and 
the large number of beautiful pieces, which are in no similar work’— 
* ite hymns suited toall the occasions on which Christian worshippers 
are drawh together,’ occasions which in other collections have not 
heen considered—and lastly, its low price. \ _ 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the‘ Christian Hymns’ is 
held, we are permitted to give the following: 


[2xtract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cambridge.) 


*T have looked through the book with great satisfaction; and-I feel 

our community are under much obligation to ‘ the Committee of 
the Cheshire Pastoral Association’ for this very valuable contribution to 
the beauty ‘and interest of public worship. 1 find in your collection 
many hymns that are new to me and,—what I sh hardly have 
p> se cg likewise among the best that I have ever seen. The 
selection is made with great good taste, and with a judgment that hap- 
pily provides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every occasion 
and subject. ‘The number of hymns is large, but I think none too 
large ; and it is surprising how few poor ones there are among so ma- 
ny.’ 

The following Societies have already introduced the ‘ Christian 

Hymns’ into their Charches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearn’s do. Hingham, Mass. 

Rey. Mr. Coe’s do. East Medway, Mass. 

Rey. C. Palfrey’s do. Barnstable, Mass. 

——— Chapel, _ ‘Taunton, Mass. 

—_— — ., Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Rey. Mr, Whitwell’s do. Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do. Peterboro’, N. Hi. 


Societies. about furnishing themselves with Hymn Books, are 
requested to send to us for copies of the above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, rvsuisazas, 


118 Wasnincron Srazer, Boston. 
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“MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 





It is intended that this work shall furnish religious reading 
of a popular kind. It will contain very little that shall be 
controversial or doctrinal in its character, and will aim chiefly 
at illustrating the responsibilities and privileges of the Chris- 
tian life. _ It is the wish of the Editor to make 1 a useful 
publication in the highest sense of the word, by making it con- 
duce to the clearer understanding, and larger culture of the 
religious character. Each number will contain a sermon from 
some one of the ministers of our denomination. The Maga- 
xine will be strictly Unitarian in its doctrine, but catholic in 
its spirit. The articles will be short and present as much 
_ variety as possible. A considerable part of each number will 
_.. be filled with Religious Intelligence. 

The Work will be edited by Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
of Boston. 

Terms, One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Any per- 
son procuring six subscribers, shall receive a seventh copy 
gratis; or twelve copies to one address for $10. 

It will be sent to any part of the United States by remitting 
one year’s subscription to the Publisher. 

Posimasters will frank letters enclosing subscriptions. 





THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 


-. Designed for Familes and Sunday Schools,—Edited by 
Mrs. BE. L. Fotren,—Is published by Leonard C, Bowles °* 

on the first of every month; each No. contains 48 pages 

12mo.—making two Vols. a year, of 288 pages each, with 

title page and Index. 

. Terms $1,50 per annum, or 4 copies to one annem for $5. 




























